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The Oniversity of ifassachusetis nodel is an att|iM|»t 
to institutionalize change by way of a thorough analysis of 
educational roles, tashs, structure, and objectives. Among the 
essential characteristics of the nodel are: its provision for a side 
variety of possible overall teacher-training strategies, and its 
provision for continuous diagnosis of the needs of each trainee apd 
for constant evaluation of the progran conponents designed to neet 
these needs. (Cronbach’s concept of aptitude-treatment interaction is 
an important research conponent of the progran.) Trainee reguirements 
are stated in terns of perfornance criteria in three najor areas; 
human relations, behavioral skills, and subject natter knowledge. In 
addition, for every criterion at least two instructional alternatives 
are provided for learning how to neet the criterion. When the tra|3i®^ 
meets the specified criteria requirements, he will have completed the 
program, regardless of the length of tine enrolled. Among other maior 
concepts incorporated in the nodel (organized, managed, and design^ 
according to systems analysis) are; differentiated staffing, variate 
entry and exit points, and university commitment to its graduates 
beyond graduation. (See ED 034 076 for a readers* guide to the nine 
funded models.) (Author/ES) 
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The following Guide is one of the nine which appears in the publication 
A Reader's Guide to the Nine Models for Preparing Elementary Teachers. The 
Guide is available free in limited quantity from the ERIC Clearinghouse^on ^ 
Teacher Education; for $4.00 from American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036; and for $1.25 in iaicro~ 
fiche and $15.90 in hard copy from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS), 4936 Fairmont Ave. , Bethesda, Md. 20014. The order number at EDRS is 

ED 034 076. 



The Clearinghouse is publishing each of the nine guides separately as 
rell as collectively for the convenience of those readers interested in a 
ipecific elementary teacher education modal. The above individual Guide^ 
ilso is available free in limited quantity from the Clearinghouse and for 
>0.25 in microfiche and SI. 40 in hard copy from c.DRS. An abstract of the 
ibove Massachusetts code! will appear in Che May 1970 Sesearch In Education . 
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Introduction 



On October 16, 1967, the U.S. Office of Education issued a request 
for the development of proposals on educational specifications for 
comprehensive undergraduate and inservice teacher education programs for 
elementary teachers. (Ihe terra elementary teacher included preschool 
teachers and teachers through grade 8.) 

These proposals were for the design phase (phase I) of an intended 
three-phase project. By January 1, 1968, 80 proposals had been receive . 
On March 1. 1968, the Bureau of Research awarded nine contracts to de 
sign conceptual models for programs for the training of prekindergarten 
and elementary school teachers, for the preservice nservice 

components. These models were completed October 31, 1968. 

Reports on phase I have been made under the following titles: A 

Model for the Preparati on of Elementary School Tea che^rs^ (Florida State 
University) , G. Wesley Sox^ards, project manager; Behavioral Sc±e^c^ 
Flcnentar y Teacher E ducation Progra m (Michigan State University}-, 
wrEbT^JTES^sWrpioject director; A Competency-Based. 

Svstems Aooroach to Elementar y Education (Northwest Regional Educational 
tte^aTorC). H. Del Schllock and James R. Hale, editors; Specificatig is 
for a Comprehensive Undergra duate and Inseryi ce T eacher Educatip n 
Program ' for S^lSiiii^ii^lcachgrs (Syracuse University), William Benjamin 
iSdTtheFs'7”£Sth5rs ; The Teacher-Innovator: A Program To Prepare 

Teachers (Teachers College, Colombia University), Bruce R. Joyce, 
principal author. 

Also, GPoro ia Educational Model Specificat i ons for the Preparati ^ 
of Ele mentary T ea chers (The University of Georgia), Charles E. Johnson, 
Gilbert F. Shearron, and A. John Stauffer, directors; Educationa 
Specifications for a Compre hensive Eleme n tary Teacher Education Progr ^^ 
•(ThTtoiv^sit^ of Toledo)," George E. Dickson, director; A Mode l, o f 
Teacher Trainin g for the Individualization of Instru ction (Universi y 
of Pit tsbuFg¥),‘ Horton C. Southworth, director; and Model Elemen t^ ^ 
Teacher Education Program (University of Massachusetts), Dwight Alle , 
principal investigator, and James M. Cooper, project director. 

In phase II, several institutions are studying the feasibility of 
developing, implementing, and operating a model program based upon 
specifications in phase I. In the third phase, the U.S. Office of 
Education hopes to be able to support implementation Oj. some of the 
model proposals for restructuring teacher education. 

Since the models cover almost 6,000 pages devoted to detailed 
specifications of behavioral objectives, materials, 
nation of specific elements of the programs, and the like, the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, on April 15-16, 1969, sponsored in 
collaboration with the American Association of Colleges for 
Education (AACTE) which acts as its fiscal agent, a writers confer 
in which key personnel involved in developing the models wrote guides 

to their specific programs. 
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A second-day of verbal interaction followed, at which Lime the 
writers discussed their personal reactions to all of the models and 
past, present, and future implications for teacher education. The 
panelists wanted to make it clear that in their discussion tlie models were 
being described at but one point on a continuum. They called the models 
catalytic agents which have generated a great deal of discussion, inter- 
action, and continuing change. At this conference they said it was 
important for them to explore the range of alternative interpretations of 
issues such as, ”What are behavioral objectives? What is a model? What 
does it mean to personalize? To individualize?" They said that some kind 
of projection needed to be made about what remains to be done — either by 
resolving issues, or if they are resolved, to act upon them. This whole 
exercise [the writers* conference] will have made a major contribution to 
teacher education if it^focuses on the issues at the center of this whole 
models effort and helps to extend the models, they said. 



This guide to the models should assist those who are interested in 
learning about or implementing them. The entire collection of models is 
available from the ERIC system in either hard copy or microfiche and from 
the Government Printing Office (GPO) in a honeycomb binding. The ERIC 
ordering address is: EDRS, The National Cash Register Co., A936 Fairmont 

Avenue, Bethesda, Md. 20014. The GPO address is: The Superintendent of 

Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20A02. 



The reports must be ordered by number. Any request without order 
numbers will be returned. Some of the reports listed do not have ERIC 
order numbers. These reports may not be ordered until the listing appears 
in Research in Education, the monthly abstract journal of ERIC. 



The reports are available at the following prices: 



Report By: 



GPO Reprint 
Order No . Price 



ERIC Micro- 

ED No. Hard Copy fiche 



Syracuse tJniv. 
Volume I 
Volume II 



FS 5.258:58016 



$4.50 

026 301 

026 302 



$14.85 $1.25 

13.55 1.25 



Univ. of Pittsburgh FS 5.258:58017 



2.50. 025 495 



10.60 1.00 



Florida State Univ. 



Volume I 


FS 5.258:58018 


2.00 


027 283 


8.70 


.75 


Volume II 


Not available 





030 631 


7.40 


.75 


Univ. of Georgia 


FS 5.258:58019 


3.50 


025 491 


14.85 


1.25 


Summary 






025 492 


1.50 


..25 


Northwest Regional 












Educational Labo- 












atory 


FS 5.258:58020 


6.50 





— — 




Overview and Specifications 




026 305 


7.65 


.75 
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Report : 


Order No. Price 


ED No. 


ERIC 

Hard Copy 


Micro- 

fiche 


Appendix A: 


Taxonomy of Learner Outcome 


026 306 


.55 


.25 


6: 


Conceptual Model for Teaching 
Elementary Math 


026 307 


1.70 


.25 


C: 


Content Model for Teaching 
Elementary Math 


026 308 


1.70 


.25 


D: 


Sample Task Analysis and 
Behavioral Objectives 


026 309 


.70 


.25 


E: 


General Adaptive Strategies 


026 310 


1.25 


.25 


F: 


Interpersonal Competencies 


026 311 


.40 


.25 


G: 


Basic Training Model for 
CoraField Practicum 


026 312 


.45 


.25 


H: 


Sample Task Analysis: 
Behavioral Objectives for 
ComField Laboratory 


026 313 


. .65 


.25 


I: 


Experimental Model for Pre- 
paring To Develop Behavioral 
Objectives 


026 314 


4.50 


.50 


J: 


Experimental Model To Enable 
Instructional Managers To 
Demonstrate Interaction Com- 
petency 


026 315 


1.40 


.25 


K: 


Trial Form of an Instrument 
for Evaluating Instructional 
Managers in the Practicum 


026 316 


• 

.45 . 


.25 


L: 


A Sequence for the Practicum 


026 317 


.60 


• 23 


M: 


Research Utilization and 
Problem Solving 


026 318 


3.20 


.50 


N: 


Implementation of Rups 
System in a Total School 
District 


026 319 


2.20 


.25 


0: 


The Human Relations School 


026 320 


1.05 


.25 


P: 


Categorical Breakdown of 
Interpersonal Area 


026 321 


.30 


.25 


Qr 


Educational Leaders Labora- 
tory 


026 322 


.30 


.25 


R: 


A Basic Communication Skill 
for Improving Interpersonal 
Relationships 


026 323 


.75 


.25 


S: 


Broad Curricular Planning 
for the ComField Model 
Teacher Education Program 


026 324 


.85 


.25 


T: 


Personalizing Teacher 




.55 






Education 


026 325 


• 23 


U: 


Self-Concept and Teaching 


026 326 


.70 


.25 


V: 


Charting the Decision 
Making Structure of an 
Organization 


026 327 


.70 


.25 


W: 


Cost Analysis in Teacher 
Education Programs 


026 328 


.80 


.25 
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Report By; 



GPO Reprint 

Order No. Price No. 



X: ComField Information Manage- 

ment System 

Y: The Integrated Communications 

Experiment (ICE) Summary 
Z: Classes of Measures Used in 

Behavioral Sciences, Nature 
of Data That Derive from 
Thera, and Comments as to the 
Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Each 

Teachers College, 

Columbia Univ. PS 5. 258 t 58021 4.50 



026 329 
026 330 



026 331 

027 284 



Univ. of Massachusetts FS 5.258:58022 4.50 025 490 



Univ. of Toledo 
Volume I 
Volume II 



FS 5.258:58023 



7.00 

025 457 

025 456 



ERIC Micro- 
Hard Copy fiche 



.80 .25 

.75 .25 

.40 .25 

26.95 2.00 

26.25 2.25 

12.80 1.00 

34.85 3.00 



Michigan State Univ. 



Volume 


I 


FS 


Volume 


II 


FS 


Volume 


III 


Fb 



5.253:58024 


5.00 


027 


5.258:58024 


5.50 


027 


5.258:58024 


5.00 


027 



285 


31.35 


2.50 


286 


37.95 


3.00 


287 


29.65 


2.25 



Also available (or to be available soon) are the following related 
reports: 1. Nine Proposals for Elementary Teache r Education, A Description 

of Plans To Design Exemplary Training Programs by Nicholas A. Fattu of 
Indiana University. This document is a summary of the nine originally pro- 
posed programs which were funded in phase I of the project for preparing 
elementary teachers. Available through ERIC: ED 018 677, Price. $6.55 

for hard copy; $0.75 for microfiche. 2. Analysis and Evalua tion of Plans 
for Comprehensive Elementary Teacher Education Models by William E. 
Engbretson of Governors State University. This document is an analysis of 
the 71 proposed, but unfunded models of phase I. Available through ERIC. 

ED 027 268, Price: $12.60, hard copy; $1.00, microfiche. 



3. A self-initiated critique of the Syracuse University model program.. 
Specifications for a Comp rehensive Undergraduate and In service Teache_r 
Ed'ilcin^TroKram for Elem entary Teachers. ED 027 276, Price: $7.20 for 

hard copy; $0.75 for microfiche. 4. Some Comments on N ine Elementary 
Teacher Education Models by the System Development Corporation. This 
paper is adapted from remarks made at an American Educational Research 
Association conference in November 1968. Available through ERIC. ED 
029 813, Price $0.75 for hard copy; $0.25 for microfiche. 5. Twenty- 
page summaries of the nine reports are available, free of charge, from. 
Elementary Teacher Education Project, Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Research, National Center for Educational Research and Development, U.S. 
Office of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20202. 



6. A Bibliography of References Used in the Preparation of Nine. 
Model TescheFTducation Programs by James F. Schaefer Jr. (Washington, 
D.C.; ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education and the Bureau of 
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Research. U.S. Office of Education, 1969). ED 031 460, Price: $4.95, 

hard copy; $0.50, microfiche. 7. to alytic Summa ri-^s of Speqi jicati°^ 
for Model Teacher Education Prosram s,,. 8. A Short summ ary , _ o f _^^i^^ 

Teacher Educati on Pr ograms, and 9. Techniques for Developing , __ 

tarv Teacher Education Model are three publications which were issued by 
the System Development Corporation in July 1969. 

It is appropriate to express appreciation to the Clearinghouse staff 
for its dedication and hard work in completing this manuscript: Dr. Joost 

Yff, assistant director, and Mrs. Dorothy Mueller, propam associate, whose 
advice and guidance were invaluable; Mrs. Lorraine Poliakoff and tos. 

Suzanne Martin. Information analysts, who provided the i"dex to this volume, 
and to the clerical staff of the Clasringhouse, especially Mrs. Vera *> 

whose steady assistarce made this publication possible. Appreciation also 
should be expressed to AACTE for its role in the conference and in this 
Guide, and, of course, to the writers of the guides for their full coopera- 
tion both during and after the conference. 

The Clearinghouse on Teacher Education is pleased to present this guide 
to the nine models in the hope that it will stimulate ®=‘tensive study of 
ways to improve school personnel preparation and thereby the educatio 
opportunities for AiaiErica*s children and youth. 



Kaliopee Lanzillotti^ Publioations Coordinator 
Joel Burdin^ Director 



February 1970 



About ERIC 



*The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) forms a nationwide 
infomation system established by the b.S. Office of Education, designed to 
serve and advance American education. Its basic object?~ve is to provide 
ideas and information on significant current documents (e.g., research re- 
ports, articles, theoretical papers, program descriptions, published 
published conference papers, newsletters, and curriculum guides or studies) 
and to tjublicize the availability of such documents. Central ERIC is the 
term given to the function of the U.S. Office of Education, which provides 
policy, coordination, training, funds, and general services to the 19 clear 
inghouses in the information system. Each clearinghouse focuses its activi- 
ties on a separate subject-matter area; acquires, evaluates, abstracts, and 
Indexes documents; processes many significant documents into the ERIC sys-. 
tem; and publicizes available ideas and information to the education commu- 
nity through its own publications, those of Central ERIC, and other educa- 
tional media. 

Tea cher Education and ERIC 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, established June 20, 1968, 
is sponsored b> three professional groups--rthe American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education (fiscal agent) ; the National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Standards of the National Education Association 
(NEA) ; and the Association for Student Teaching, a national affiliate of NEA. 
It is located at One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Scope of Clearinghouse Activities 

Users of this guide are encouraged to send to the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education documents related to its scope, a statement of which fol- 
lows : 



The Clearinghouse is responsible for research reports j ourrvcu- 
lum descriptions^ theoretical papers^ addresses, and other mate- 
rials relative to the preparation of school personnel (nursery, 
elementary, secondary, and supporting school personnel); the 
preparation and development of teacher educators; and the pro- 
fession of teaching. The scope includes recruitment, selectvon, 
lifelong personal and professioyio.l development, and teacher 
placement as well as the profession of teaching. Wnile the ma- 
nor interest of the Clearinghouse is professional preparaUon 
and practice in America, it also is interested in intematvonal 

aspects of the field. 



The scope also guides the Clearinghouse’s Advisory and Policy Council and 
staff in decisionmaking relative to the commissioning of monographs, btblio- 
graphics, and directories. The scope is a flexible guide in the idea an in 
formation needs of those concerned with the pre- and Inservice preparation of 
school personnel and the profession of teaching. 
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How To Use This Guide 



Each guide has this general outline: overview, program goals and 

rationale, selection procedures, professional preservice component, relation 
ship of professional component to academic component. Inservlce component, 
faculty requirements and staff utilization, evaluation component, program 
manag ant, and summary. The Teachers College guide, which was not written 
at tlie conference, is the only one with a different outline. 

In the Government Printing Office (GPO) edition of the models, some 
of the pages were numbered differently from the original reports which 
were processed into the ERIC system. For the rea:.rs' convenience, the 
footnotes to the guides include the page references to both the GPO and 
ED (ERIC) editions. If the page references in the footnotes were the 
same for both editions, only one set of page numbers is given. 

”ED" or order numbers for the models appear along with the prices 
and other information in the introduction. Ordering information about 
other references in the ERIC collection would appear in the bibliography 

to each guide. 
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University of Massachusetts 



OVERVIEW 



The University of Massachusetts Model Elementary Teacher Education 
Program (METEP) is an attempt to institutionalize change by ° ^ 

thorough analysis of educational roles, tasks, structure, ^d 
METEP uses the concept of performance criteria as a guideline o gn 

ine the program. Rather than stating trainee requirements in terms of 
coS«e^ thiy are stated in terms of performance criteria in th«e major 
areas— human relations, behavioral skills, and subject matter knwle^. 
Statements of what the trainee is expected to do, under what cOTdltio 
he will do it, and how he will .be evaluated constitute a performance 
criterion. In addition, for every criterion at least 
alternatives are provided for learning how to meet the 

the trainee meets the specified criteria requirements . he will have com 
pleted the program, regardless of the length of time enro e . 



Crucial to the Implementation of a performance curriculus 
ganiration which gives coherence and structure to m educatiro^ 
Traditional school and credit offerings give no ^Idance to ‘his r^ard. 
Systems analysis was found to offer a set of basic understmdings ^^ch 
provide a useful and meaningful organization of the mmy diverse eluents 
of a teacher education program. This approach was taken to organize, 
manage, and evaluate the program. 



other major concepts of the METEP Include: differe -i-iated staff- 

ing, variable entry and exit points, university commitment to its grad- 

uates beyond graduation. 



PROGRAM GOALS AND RATIONALE 



The University of Massachusetts program is an attempt to insti- 
tutionalize change through thorou^ analysis of educational roles, 
tasks, structure, and objectives. It is based on seven overriding 
assumptions : 



The role of the elementary school teacher is changing and will 
continue to change in the future. We must prepare teachers for 
change and not stability. The concepts of perforates 
multiple instructional routes, differentiated staffing ^ttems. 
and continual inservice training programs appear to offer a 
meaningful approach to education in the future. j « 

Specific performance criteria, based on an analy^s of ® 8 f 

skills, and attitudes in the human relaticms. . 

content areas should be identified to provide a flexile basis 
for change. When the trainee meets the specified enter ^ 
quirements. he will have completed the prese^ice ^pect 
gram, regardless of the length of time enrolled. Thus, variable 
entry and exit points in the programs will occur. 
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3. Elementary school staffs will begin to differentiate their roles 
as teachers, thus requiring personnel with different competencies 
in new and different areas of specialization. Special consider- 
ation of differential staffing seems essential in the schools 

of the future. 

. since there is no real evidence of the efficacy of any one ma- 
jor strategy of teacher training, this program Include “ 
many widely differing overall strategies as possible ^ 
provide for examination of training consequences, for inslgh 
into relative training efficiencies, and for discovering relative 
acceptance and appreciation of the processes by 

5. On the assumption not only that each trainee's strengths and 
weaknesses will differ, but also that they will change during 
the program as a desired consequence of training, rae Mjor 
goal is to provide continuous diagnosis of the needs of each 
trainee and constant evaluation of the program components de- 
signed to meet these needs. Cronbach's concept of aptitude- 
treatment interaction is an important research component of the 

6. As°a*^^equence of the above goal, one of the most Importmt 
emphases throu^out planning will be the development of 
program alternatives, so that there are never fewer «>an two 
alternative and equal instructional paths to the same objectlre. 

7. In most teacher training programs, the university s co^tment 
ceases upon graduation. The graduate rarely 

help, but instead is merely evaluated. It is the belief ^h 

designers <>* Program, on the other hand, that * * 

training never ends , and therefore a closely knit 
between pre- and Inservice training will be developed. The re 
sources of the university, both technological, such 
tape, and human, such as supervision, will be made available 
systematically to the graduate. In addition, these re- 

sources will be made available to other teachers in the area. 



SELECTION PROCEDURES 

The METEP was not designed with any particular student population 
in mind. Any student in the university will be eligible to enroll. 

We will require a nuaiber of tests designed to measure certain aptitude 
for rerear A purposes, but not for screening and election procedurre. 
However, the So2l is designed so any institution can establish 
requirements it so desires. This aspect of the program is open-end . 



lUe J. Cronbach, "How Can Instruction Be Adapted to Indi^dual 
Differences?" I.earnlng and Individual Diffe.re^es^ eurted «»*>*« “* 
Gagne (Columbus, Ohio: (Charles E. Herrill Books, 1967), pp. 23-39. 



PROFESSIONAL PRESERVICE COMPONENT 



Philosophical Base 

The METEP was not designed to produce teachers who hold a particular 
philosophy about how children should be taught or what ‘hey sho^d learn. 

We hope tLt the progran will produce individuals representing diverse 
phlXhuL l/th!re is any particular ‘"read running throng tte pr^ 
«am it is that the flexible teacher, the one who has the necessary skills 
iid knowledge to react to different situations in different ways and ^o^ 
has alternative means to achieve different objectives with ® “ 

dents under different circumstances, will be the most effec v . P 

gram is designed to achieve this flexibility. 

METEP Parameters 

One wav of visualizing the METEP is to imagine it as a flowing stream 
everg^^Ca^ it moves toward its goal. (See figure 1.) ^e malnstre^ 
is the METEP; the offshoots, which also are constantly growing, 

Lrformance criteria in the various areas of competences ® 

Stial staff in an elementary school mi^t possess. There is nothing 
fSefa^out these competenc/ areas. It is expected that more 
would be added or deleted as needed. Presently, ^®® ® ^ 

areas in which teachers would receive training in our Pr‘>8’^“- 
institutions ml^t define different areas of competencies which they 

think are more appropriate. 

The areas of competencies for which performance criteria have been 
written are: 

Cornerstone criteria 

1. Human relations. 

2. Behavioral skills. 



Content criteria 



1. Science- 

2. Language arts- 

3. Mathematics - 

4. Aesthetics - 

5. Social studies- 

6. Foreign language - 

7. Pre- school - 

Service criteria 

1. Evaluation - 

2. Media - 

3. Supervision - 

4. Technology - 
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MODEL ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Ck)rnerstone Criteria . The first two, human relations and behavioral 
considered to be the cornerstone areas for elementary school 
teachers. It is in these two competency areas that the teacher will better 
understand himself, others, and his relationships to others, and where 
he will master teaching skills to help him become an effective teacher. 

Content Criteria. Science, language arts, mathematics, aesthetics, 
social studies, and foreign languages represent content areas which form 
the curricula in most elementary schools. In addition, a special program 
on preschool education would be part of our teacher education program 
drawing upon the content areas. Although these content areas now consti- 
tute a traditional elementary school curriculum, the substance of these 
areas have been mo^'ified to reflect the underlying principles of the METEP. 

Service Criteria. The evaluation area includes performance criteria 
for the teacher in tests and measurements as well as skills required to 
fnalfo decisions on whether to implement new curricula. 

The media area contains criteria from simple to complex imderstand- 
ing of the area of audiovisual media. The supervision area contains cri- 
teria for the effective training of supervisors in the elementary school. 
Criteria in the area of technology also have been written as required 
supplements to any of the regular areas of concentration. Since our 
is increasingly a technological one, it is deemed desirable that a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of technology become a part of every teacher s training. 

Specialist-Generalist. The performance criteria in each area are de- 
fined, whenever possible, in a hierarchical order from the simple to the 
more complex. Note in figure 1 that the words generalist and specialist 
appear along the vertical dimension of the figure. The teacher trainees 
would have the opportunity to decide if they wanted to specialize in a 
particular area or to be a generalist elementary school teacher with cer- 
tain levels of competency in each of the areas. If a trainee elects to 
specialize in science, for example, he would be required to meet certain 
minimal criteria in the human relations and behavioral areas, a high level 
or criteria in the area of science, as well as defined minimal levels in 
all of the other areas. (See figure 1.) Requiring every teacher, whether 
he is a generalist or a specialist, to meet a minimal criteria level is 
a value judgment with which some teacher educators may not agree. The 
rationale for this requirement is our belief that every elementary schoo 
teacher should know at least something about the various competency areas 
represented by a differentiated staff, if for no other reason th^ to 
Improve communication and open-mindedness among the teachers. This aeci- 
aion is an arbitrary one, and any institution planning to implement this 
model would have to decide this issue for itself. 

Another arbitrary issue regards what minimal performance criteria 
are to be required for both generalists and specialists. These deci- 
sions must be made using the best judgment of the teacher education in- 
stitution's faculty. After the program has been in operation, data will 
be available for determining whether the minimal levels are too high or 
too low and can be changed as needed. 
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It should be noted In figure 1 that the areas of competency not 

rany rpeS:rc:uirsprnd‘:^if^^4^^^^ f ^ , 

flrp some blank off-shoots from the mainstream. These r p 

^rLs Tf coSetenLs which can be developed as the elementary school 

changes . 

Although the future existence of differentiated teaching staffs is 
one of the bLic assumptions of the METEP there -- of 

not the definition of the particular roles within a ditt differ- 

In this way. the METEP is compatible with the f f f J af “! 
entiation rather than being tied to any one model of staff utill 

A Conceptual Structure for Perfo rmance Criteria 

The formulation of performance criteria requires the specification 

of inI^ruS™:i? and pro^gram goals in terms fria. 

bv the trainee when instruction has been completed. ^ 2 rht»v 

i ^fhl« defined them, are essentially behavioral objectxves.^ They 



^Example Performance Criterion 

PROBING QUESTIONS 



Objective: 

Criterion: 



To require students to think beyond their first answer to a 
question. 

The teacher will micrdteach three five-minute sessions -in 
^L^hf probes students by (1) asking pupils for mo« in- 
formation and/or more meaning. (2) requiring the pup 
j^ffy rationally his response. (3) refocusing the pupil s 
or clMs's attention on a related issue. (4) prompting 
pupil or giving him hints. (5) bringing °th«t students i 
the discussion by getting them to respond to the first 
dent's answer. 

Supervisor will observe the lesson and categorize the prob- 
ing questions in the five categories. Supervisor will judg 
teacher performance on whether the teacher responds in the 
“vfwayraL on whether the teacher can concentrate on one 

Student's question and answer. 

instructional Alternatives: (1) Teacher f 

teacher asking probing questions, (2) / .3^ 

tice asking probing questions with just one student, (3) 
Teacher will practice asking probing questions with a group 

of 10 students. 



Evaluation: 
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state the behavior expected of the teacher, under what conditions the be- 
havior will be performed, and hov; the behavior will be evaluated. In addi- 
tion, at least t ;70 instructional alternatives are provided for each per- 
formance criterion. Careful formulation of performance criteria liberates 
the planners from describing the program in terms of traditional courses. . 
Rather it is recognized that there are alternative paths and the alternative 
paths for meeting these criteria has been of central concern to the archi- 
tects of this program. 

Performance criteria have been developed in three broad conceptual areas 
related to teaching: (1) content knowledge, (2) behavioral skills, and (3) 

human relations skills. (See figure 2.) 




FIGURE 2 

PERFORT'IANCE CRITERIA 



Content Knowledge. The restatement of content requirements from course 
requirement for a specified period of time to performance criteria which em- 
phasize the ability to perform was the major thrust in the planning stages 
of METEP. It is believed that recognition should be given to the fact that 
content knowledge is derived from many sources, formal coursework being only 
one. 



Content knowledge is defined to include the depth and breadth of content 
most often seen as deriving from undergraduate liberal arts courses as well 
as the kind of content knowledge most often associated with that acquired 
within a school of education. The latter is seen as a logical extension of 
the former, inseparable, but focused on questions of relevance and conceptual 
organization for pupils at the elementary level. 

Many of the proposals on performance criteria suggest new and intriguing 
blends of content areas. For example, the importance of human relations un- 
derstandings in social studies is one such potential blend which results from 
a performance criteria approach. Another example is the possible relation- 
ships between aesthetics and science or language arts. It is expected that 
a blending of more than one content area in subject matter fields' will occur 
more and more as the performance criteria approach develops. 

Be havioral Skills . One of the basic goals of the teacher education pro- 
gram is^ the development of technical skills of teaching. The basic premise 
of the technical skills approach is that much of teaching consists of speci- 
fic behavioral acts. If skills and behaviors which teachers perform often in 



the classroom can be identified, different training protocols or estab- 
lished procedures and techniques can be developed in order to produce pro- 
ficiency in their use. In other words, much of the complex act of teach- 
ing can be broken down into simpler, more easily trainable skills and 
techniques . 

A training technique for developing specific teaching skills is the 
process known as microteaching. It exposes the trainees to variables in 
classroom teaching while reducing the complexity of the situation. The 
teacher attempting to develop a new teaching skill is not confronted with 
preparing a lesson plan of 45 minutes in length nor does he have to worry 
the teacher trainee to focus his attention on mastering a specific tech- 
nique . 

One of the main components of the proposed teacher education program will 
be the implementation of micro teaching in order to train prospective teach- 
ers in the technical skills which have been identified. 

The technical skills approach is not one of just mechanical competence 
in certain teaching skills. Along with his gaining proficiency in skills, 
the teacher trainee should be encouraged to become a professional decision- 
maker. The trainee should decide when to use which skills to meet the aims 
of instruction and the needs of the pupils. The teacher is the instructional 
manager of the classroom and, as such, must make decisions as to the appro- 
priate method of achieving the instructional goal, when the particular meth- 
od should be used, and what activities should precede and follow it. Such 
decisions face the professional teacher everyday, and an effective training 
program must help the prospective teacher become an effective decisionmaker. 
With performance skills clearly mastered, the teacher can be a real deci- 
sionmaker. He can focus in an effective way on such problems as the individ- 
ualization of instruction and the development of students* talents and inter- 
ests. He has more alternatives available to reach individuals, to motivate 
students, and to improve the effectiveness of his instruction. 

Human Relations Skills. Human relations is not a mysterious activity. 
Rather it is a codifiable set of behaviors which describe what goes on in- 
side a person or between people. 

Human relations is defined as behaviors exhibited in relation to self 
and other individuals and relation to groups. 

Thus, an individual thinking about himself or simply sitting by himself is 
engaging in human relations behavior. Two individuals meeting in an inter- 
personal interaction are engaging in human relations behaviors. School class- 
rooms or group dynamics sessions are situations in which an awesome number of 
human interactions are going on. In short, any human behavior or behaviors 
engaged in intra- or interpersonal activities represent human relations behav- 
iors. 



Human relations has been defined in the past almost always from a value 
framework. Somehow, human relations is seen as a good thing. Thus, tradi- 
tional definitions of human relations tend to center on what should be rather 
than what is. By doing so, human relations experts have tended to confuse 
the present with future goals. The aim in this proposal is not to avoid the 
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value, issue of what human behavior should be, but simply to report what is 
actually present so that better specification of future goals may be pos- 
sible. 

The METEP does have many specific value commitments as to the type 
of human behaviors considered desirable for elementary teachers .. Some of 
these are well known constructs such as warmth, critical thinking, open- 
ness, and consciousness of cultural differences. These concepts, however, 
have been defined within behavioral terms and specified so that it is 
possible to teach these behaviors directly instead of by admonition, ex- 
ample, or, as is done more commonly, by chance. Some new constructs such 
as attending behavior, decision process, and the physical system are in- 
troduced by adding more precise definition of human relations behaviors. 
Wherever possible, human relations behaviors have been organized in a 
hierarchical structure so that the teacher trainee increasingly learns 



how to integrate old behaviors into nev; patterns. 

The METEP is interested in producing the fully human teacher, a per- 
son who meets the human criteria of warmth or human understanding, is 
capable of rigorous thinking, is in control of his own behavior, and is 
in a constant pattern of growth. These are high objectives for teacher 
training, but it is believed that education, psychology, philosophy, and 
behavioral technology are at a stage whereby the effectively trained teach- 
er can now be a human relations expert in addition to having content knowl- 
edge and presentation skills. 

A u-(a«-aT>/'Vi\7 nf Tparbififf Competencies Developed Through Performance Criteria 


The three areas developed for performance criteria imply 
of three areas of competency necessary for superior teaching. 


a hierarchy 


Necessary skills 




Competency 


Content knovjledge Equal 




Subject matter 
competency 


Behavioral skills 

plus Equal 

Content knowledge 




Presentation 

competency 


Human relations skills 
plus 

Behavioral skills Equal 

plus 

Content knowledge 




Professional 

decisionmaking 

competencies 



The goal of competency in the subject matte-r, presentation, and pro 
fess'ional decisionmaking areas served as the guide for the construction of 
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METEP. Obviously, these competencies are interdependent and cumulative 
as are the skills and knowledge necessary to produce them. By first de- 
fining the desired performance criteria in the content, behavioral, and 
human relations areas, modes of instruction were designed to meet t ese 

criteria. 

Subiect Matter Compet ency. One of the major goals of teaching re- 
quireTThat a body of knowledge be transmitted. In order to achieve this 
objective, content knowledge must be assimilated into the teacher s cog 
nitive structure. The traditional method by which the teacher trainee 
acquires this knowledge has been through formal lecture courses outside 
the school of education. It is proposed here that with effective develop- 
ment of performance criteria a variety of instructional modes may be uti- 
lized to meet the criteria. Content knowledge which is central to subject^ 
matter competency may be effectively acquired through close circuit ® ® 
vision broadcasts, programed instruction including extensive use of CAI, 
independent study, seminars, and formal lectures. 

Presentation Compe tency. The possession of adequate content knowledp 
is a necessary but not sufficient condition for effective teaching. It is 
the task of the teacher to acquire the appropriate behavioral skills in 
order to translate the content knowledge into a teachable form. Leading 
theory has suggested various conditions under which the acquisition of 
knowlLge takfs place most effectively. The technical skills approach to 
teacher training, which was elaborated earlier, translates these princ p es 
of learning into principles of teaching. Examples of technical skills 
which have already been developed and are particularly relevant to the 
presentation of content include: set induction, closure, asking probing 

questions, planned repetition, and the use of examples. 

Professi onal Decisionmaking Competency^ It is our belief that one 
of the most crucial aspects of teaching is that of professional decision- 
making. The teacher is the decisionmaker in the classroom. In o^eer o 
ZlTbis instructional objectives, the teacher must utilise knowledge 
giriiis from all three performance criteria areas content, e avior, 
hl^^ reUtions areas/ He must decide what material is to be taugh^ h^ 
it should be taught, and what techniques should be employed. He m^t ^ 
consider the human variables which might affect the outcomes of his_ objec 
tlves. in other words, a myriad of factors must be considered by the 
teacher whenever he makes major decisions affecting ^"^^ructlon. The 
greater the teacher's content competency and the 
fencies he has, the more alternatives he has at his disposal in 
his instructional objectives. But having content Pr®®®“‘®tton 

mastery is not enough. The teacher must also be sensitive to the perso 
logicSl. psychologiLl. and sociological variables which affect 
By constructing performance criteria in the content, behavioral, and hu 
L relations LLs, and by formulating instructional which 

these criteria can be met, the teacher trainee will have the 
skills and knowledge necessary to make classroom decisions. A p 
aspect of the human relations area with implications for decisionmaking 
is the use of performance criteria relating to listening to others, de 
fining the situation, and "decision process," a new approach to decisio - 

making . 



Besides possi-^sion of the skills and knowledge, practice in facing 
the situations which require these decisions is necessary. The kinds of 
activities which allow for this practice include: classroom simulation 

experiences which require teachers to face, to study, and to solve prob- 
lems similar to those they will have in the classroom; microteaching and 
observational experiences — both live and video taped; small group work; 
and student teaching. 

Instructional Procedures 



As was stated earlier, at least two instructional alternatives are 
provided for each performance criterion that the trainee is required to 
meet. These Instructional alternatives Include a va?Liety of procedures 
and experiences. Among these are computer- ass is ted Instruction, Simula- 
tlon, teaching machines, programed instruction, video tape lectures, sem- 
inars, microteaching, classroom observations. Independent study, appren- 
ticeship teaching, roleplaying games, and sensitivity training. Through 
this wide variety of Instructional procedures, we believe we can help 
individualize instruction. 

Student Teaching 

The area of student teaching was not dealt with in detail in METEP. 
There was no attempt to describe where in the program this took place. 

Since the program is based .upon performance criteria rather than time 
criteria, different students will engage in practice teaching at dif- 
ferent times. 

Student teaching has long been considered the one essential ingre- 
dient in a teacher education program. Rarely has the function of student 
teaching been analyzed in terms of expected behavioral outcomes. What do 
we want the student teachers to be able to do as a result of student 
teaching? If we approach the area of student teaching from this stand- 
point, we may well find that many of the skills resulting from student 
teaching can actually be acquired prior to the student teaching experi- 
ence through micro teaching, strength training, simulation, roleplaying, 
and other techniques. By specifying behaviorally what we want the teach- 
er to be able to do as a result of student teaching, we may be able to 
provide much more meaningful experiences both prior to and during student 
teaching. 

We did not reach the point in our model of specifying the behavioral 
outcomes of the student teaching experience due to the lack of time. 
However, this is the direction in which we are heading. 

RELATIONSHIP OF PROFESSIONAL COMPONENT TO THE ACADEMIC COMPONENT 

There has been no attempt made in METEP to specify the yearly sequence 
of experiences of prospective teachers in the program. We do not assume, 
for example, that the first two or three years of an undergraduate’s educa- 
tion* will be spent in the college of arts and science , after which he will 
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enroll in the school of education. Instead, we propose to specify, with 
the assistance of faculty in the subject matter areas, the content knowl- 
edge necessary for elementary school teachers to function well in the 
classroom. This content knowledge will not be stated in terms of courses, 
but rather as performance criteria. Examples of these content criteria 
are given in appendices 1 and 2 of the Final Report . 

Thus, a student may take certain courses in arts and science which 
will help him meet the specified content criteria, but the courses them- 
selves are the instructional alternatives rather than the criteria. They 
are the means by which the student may achieve the criteria. If after 
taking a particular course in biology, for example, he cannot achieve 
certain criteria that the course was supposed to help him achieve, he 
would have other instructional alternatives available to him. The METEP 
is designed so other universities can accommodate their unique circumstan- 
ces within the model. When particular activities would be introduced 
in the undergraduate program, what percentage of the total undergraduate 
curriculum would they comprise, and what courses outside education would 
1)0 required or recommended? The METEP was designed purposely to allow 
other institutions to adapt the model to their own particular situations. 



INSERVICE COMPONENT 

Existing inservice education programs seem to be based on the belief 
that the completion of preservice training and bestowal of a teaching 
credential creates a lifetime of professional competence and that any in- 
adequacies in a teacher’s preservice training Xi 7 ill leave a lifetime of 
irremediable professional! handicaps. It is apparent that our present com- 
partmentalization of pre- and inservice education must be replaced ’-y a 
perspective which views the intellectual and practical development of edu- 
cators as occurring along a continuum beginning with the decision to enter 
the teaching profession and ending only upon permanent retirement. 

The METEP has developed a set of guidelines for such a preservice- ^ 
inservice continuum. These guidelines are based on the use of hierarchies 
of performance criteria for two distinct, but interrelated purposes: ( 1 ) 
diagnosing individual teacher education needs and prescribing from a num- 
ber of learning alternatives designed to remediate those needs, and ( 2 ) 
evaluating teaching competency and growth as a teacher in order to deter- 
mine Initial placement and career advancement within a differentiated 
staffing structure. 

Operating' within the perspective of a differentiated teaching staff 
structure fosters the recognition of significant distinctions among teacher 
roles. It is at that point that we are able to begin developing the per- 
formance-based task delineations which will provide the key to a relevant 
inservice education program. As differentiated staffing becomes a possibi- 
lity, then carefully thought-out performance criteria for teachers become 
a necessity. A school which allows for the possible diversity of teacher 
roles is uniquely motivated and able to analyze and reformulate the criteria 
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by which it can judge competence in any given teaching task. With such 
criteria, teacher training, both at the pre- and inservice levels, becomes 
closely integrated with the main concern of all educators — the educational 
development of students. 

If teacher education is reorganized so that continuous, relevant 
growth experiences are provided for teachers throughout their careers, 
then pre- and inservice education will become a part of the same con- 
tinuum. It simply will not do any longer to separate preservice from 
inservice experiences. We must, in the process of specified teaching 
performance criteria, set out our priorities in such a way that the cre- 
dentialing procedure becomes a formality and professional growth becomes 
the criterion of all training experiences. Whatever criteria we settle 
on for preservice programs and whatever training procedures we judge 
relevant at that level must be applied and extended in our inservice 
programs. Insofar as we insist on the distinction between pre— and in- 
service training techniques, we simply reveal our Ignorance of system- 
atic criteria by which we can assess the professionalism of our teachers . 
But as soon as we give serious attention to the development of such cri- 
teria, the distinction becomes meaningless. The point here is not that 
pre- and inservice training are, or should be, identical. Rather, it is 
that the procedures and goals of each must become specific and defensible 
In a way that they currently are not. We must make some tentative deci- 
sions regarding what criteria a teacher should meet before reaching a 
credential and what criteria should be met later as part of his Inser— 
vice professional groivth. With such modifiable decisions at hand, we can 
begin to design Inservice programs which have the continuity and ration- 
ality so clearly lacking in most current approaches. 



FACULTY REQUIREMENTS AND STAFF UTILIZATION 

In phase I all of the performance criteria had not been written since 
doing so was actually part of the phase II feasibility project. There- 
fore, it was impossible to make accurate estimates of the faculty and 
staff requirements. (A more complete curriculum composed of performance 
criteria and instructional alternatives has since been developed as part 
of the phase II project conducted at the University of Massachusetts.) 



EVALUATION COMPONENT 

The evaluation of the METEP program has been designed within a con- 
ceptual model developed for the program and called the evaluation skills 
training program section. Since the purpose of the evaluation, the nature 
of its results, and the size of the program component being evaluated de- 
termine the type of evaluation required, and since several evaluation 
activities are required to provide the information needed for quality con- 
trol of a specific program, the proposed evaluation has a multidimensional 
design. Evaluation activities for the METEP emit from two distinct program 
components, the control subsystem and the analysis subsystem. 
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The control subsystem will house the evaluation activities which will 
offer feedback information on the efficiency of the system. Since the pur- 
pose of these activities is for internal control of effectiveness, the 
size of the evaluation units is generally limited to individual program 
subsystems. The nature of the required results calls for specific data 
on the METEP program suitable to problemsolving decisions demanded by the 
individual circumstances created in program operation. These evaluation 
activities provide managerial data on facilities and staff as well as feed- 
back on specific components production. 

The analysis subsystem will house the evaluation activities designed 
to offer external information on the appropriateness and competitiveness 
of the overall program. These activities have been designed to develop 
Information on the relationship of the model and its products to the world 
of education. By design, these activities seek generalizable results, and 
the unit of evaluation is the total program. Market value, validity of 
performance criteria, and the degree to which the program maintains social 
relevance and meets the current needs of education are the concern of 
these activities. 

3 

More details can be found in main Final Report . 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

How can teacher education best be conceptualized? We have developed 
many models over the years, but inevitably have returned in practice to 
traditional forms of teacher education. As performance criteria were 
developed by the project staff, it became increasingly apparent that a 
totally new approach to the organization of teacher training was necessary. 

Systems analysis has proven to be the most useful method of organiz- 
ing performance criteria. To develop a teacher (or to use the words of 
systems analysis, "product”) of maximum effectiveness to himself and soci- 
ety, we must consider the many inputs and outputs of the person, of the 
teacher education program, and of the schools in which the teacher is 
eventually placed. Further, we must consider the way in which these three 
major components interrelate. Systems analysis provides the most compre- 
hensive method of organizing objectives presently available. 

The subsystems which compose the METEP are indicated below. 

Control Subsystem 

This subsystem performs several functions in maintaining the day-to- 
day operation of the METEP system. It is the process controller and is 



■^Dwight Allen and James Cooper, Model Elementary Teacher Educa- 
tion Program, Final Report (Washington, D.C. : Government Printing Office, 

1969.), pp. 48-52”. 
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responsible for insuring that the system remains in a stable state and 
operates in an optimum manner. It carries on a continual analysis of 
collected data and uses this analysis for decisionmaking. The subsystem 
provides immediate feedback for system control. It is concerned with the 
following functions: 

1. Aptitude assessment. 

2. Guidance* 

3. Scheduling. 

4. Attitude monitoring. 

Administrative Subsystem 

The functions performed by this subsystem include supplying materials, 
staff, and paraprofessionls necessary to operate the program; managing and 
allocating funds for operating the program; and coordinating the program 
yith the rest of the university and. with other agencies outside the uni- 
versity, e.g. , certification agency, school districts. 

Information Subsystem 

The METEP will require a large amount of data collection and manip- 
- ulation for system control and monitoring. Highly structured and organized 
methods of data storage must be used in program implementation. Informa- 
ticai must be readily available for decisionmaking. For example, trainees 
must be able to reschedule an instructional alternative within a short 
time. This implies the status of the resources necessary, for the newly 
selected alternative must be determined with ease. Files must be main- 
tained indicating the current status of all resources including staff, 
facilities, and equipment. 

Data contained in this subsystem will involve: (1) aptitude and 

achievement data stored in the control subsystem, (2) sequence of learning 
experiences selected by each trainee to meet each performance criterion 
a nd some measure of the effectiveness of this sequence in relation to 
trainee's goals, (3) the cost in terj*s of resources, and the student and 
faculty time required to help each student meet each performance criterion 
through each instructional route, (4) system status of each trainee, i.e., 
what performance criteria he has met and what educational alternatives he 
is now engaged in for meeting which performance criteria, and (5) utiliza- 
tion and availability of all training resources including staff, equipment, 
and facilities . 

Placement Subsystem 

This is not completely within the bounds of the system, but it does 
play a very Important function. Unless the product produced has a market, . 
the system will become inoperable. Therefore, one of the important tasks 
of the placement subsystem will be to disseminate information about the 
teacher— training program and the products of that program to prospective 
empl<^ers. In addition, this subsystem will determine qualifications and 
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vocational interests of trainees , determine employment opportunities , and 
recommend trainees to positions. 

Educator Subsystem 

The educator subsystem can be segmented into two not completely dis- 
tinguishable components — human and automated. Both components are respon- 
sible for a direct educational interaction with trainees. This subsystem 
is responsible for generation of all instructional methods used by the 
teacher trainees . These methods range from formal lectures to microteach— 
ing clinics. The subsystem must respond to demand changes by trainees in 
Instructional alternatives. For example, if a trainee for good reason in- 
dicates a desire to terminate a seminar and initiate a simulation exercise, 
staff and equipment must be rescheduled quickly to meet this new demand. 
This rescheduling will be done within the constraints of the availability 
of resources. 

Analysis Subsystem 

Feedback regarding the quality, success, competency, acceptability 
atiH competitiveness of system output is provided by this subsystem. This 
feedback is used to add, delete, and modify performance criteria. The 
analysis of trainee performance and indirectly the effectiveness of per- 
formance criteria is measured using rating procedures, video tapes, ar- • 
chival data, and market value of trainees. Comparative, analyses are made 
of three groups — program graduates, graduates of other teacher education 
programs, and the population of experienced teachers. 

More information on program management components can be found in 
the Final Report.^ 

SUMMARY 

For the reader interested in consulting the METEP Final Report , the 
following set of readings is suggested to obtain a capsule summary of the 
program: 

1. Assumptions and parameters of the METEP provide an overall picture 
of the total proposal.^ 

2. The systems conceptualization describes how the program would 
function as an organizational unit.” 

3. The material on human relations, behavioral skills, and one 
subject matter area of interest provides a background of infor- 
mation on the method of approach in applied areas. ^ 

A. Concurrently with 3, the reader may wish to examine related per- 
formance criteria frcmi the appendices with pages 89-148. 



"*Ibid., pp. 29-48. 



^Ibid . , pp. 
^Ibid ., pp. 
^Ibid., pp. 



11-18. 

27-54. 



89-148. 
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